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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


We are now able to make the definite announcement that Harvey 
O’Connor’s new book, The Empire of Oil, will be published in the autumn by 
Monthly. Review Press. Oil is the biggest industry in the United States; the 
oil carte] is the biggest and most profitable international combine in the whole 
history of capitalism. Harvey O’Connor has told the whole story of oil, domes- 
tic and foreign, in one absorbing, fact-laden volume. In all the libraries of 
works that have been written about oil, we know of none that is even re- 
motely comparable to O’Connor’s in scope and relevance to the great na- 
tional and international issues of the day. In the context of our society and 


our time, The Empire of Oil comes about as close to being a truly indispen- 


sable book as any we can think of. And that explains (1) why all the regular 
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YUGOSLAVIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 


In 1949, one year after the break between Yugoslavia and the 
Cominform, we wrote: 


We cannot yet state as a fact that this new world order 
[socialism] will be one from which international enmity will 
have vanished, and the quarrel between Yugoslavia and the 
other socialist countries of eastern Europe may seem to point 
to an opposite conclusion. The present status of international 
relations, however, is so dominated by the division of the world 
into two systems and the preparations of both sides for a pos- 
sible “final” conflict, and the existence of more than one so- 
cialist country is such a recent phenomenon, that we shall do 
well to reserve judgment on the import of the Yugoslav case. 
(“The Communist Manifesto After 100 Years,” MR, August 
1949, pp. 113-114.) 


Now, following the May journey of the Soviet leaders to Bel- 
grade and Khrushchev’s public apology to the Yugoslavs, the quarrel, 
or at any rate its acute and dangerous phase, seems to have ended. 
The time has come to begin to put it into perspective. 

First of all, it is necessary to recall what the quarrel was about, 
all the more so since grossly oversimplified or distorted explanations 
have become so common as virtually to drive out serious analysis. 
True, there is no longer any need to discuss the once-fashionable 
Cominform theory that the quarrel originated in a sell-out by the 
Yugoslav leaders: this has now been expressly repudiated by its own 
authors, But it is important to realize that what may be called the 
obverse theory, that the quarrel originated in a Soviet urge to domin- 
ate for the mere sake of domination, has no greater explanatory 
value. We shall get nowhere until we recognize that very real and 
important issues were involved and that each side not only believed 
that it was right but also could adduce strong arguments in its favor. 

Reduced to simplest terms, the issues were: (1) how the socialist 
bloc could most effectively defend itself against the intensifying cold 
war offensive of the capitalist powers (the break came, it should be 
remembered, a little more than a year after the public proclamation 
of the Truman Doctrine); and (2) how the painfully scarce re- 
sources of the socialist bloc should be allocated and utilized, or in 
other words, what sort of economic plans the various countries should 
operate on and how much help they could expect from each other. 

The Soviet position on these issues flowed naturally from its 
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status as by far the largest and strongest socialist power, and from 
the character of the relations which had prevailed among Commu- 
nist Parties since the early days of the Russian Revolution. At a 
time of acute military danger and economic shortage—and 1948 was 
unquestionably both—the Soviet leaders inevitably felt that the USSR 
must exercise undisputed leadership of the socialist bloc, and that 
the duty of the lesser powers was to maintain discipline and do the 
jobs assigned them. That this makes a lot of sense could hardly be 
denied by even the most rugged individualist; to good Communists, 
long trained to acceptance of Soviet authority as their first duty, it 
must have seemed as axiomatic as that two plus two equals four. 


The Yugoslav leaders, in 1948, were good Communists and 
must have been perfectly well aware of the force of the Soviet posi- 
tion. The trouble arose because they were also passionate nationalists 
at the head of a country that had just emerged from the crucible of 
war and revolution in a mood of self-exaltation bordering on chau- 
vinism. More than any other occupied country of Europe, Yugo- 
slavia had won its independence by its own efforts and had done so 
at a frightful cost in human suffering and material damage. Quite 
apart from their personal feelings—which, of course, were deeply 
involved—the Yugoslav leaders could ill afford to do anything that 
might impair or belittle their country’s national sovereignty. But this 
attitude implied a looser association among the socialist states than 
the Soviet Union thought necessary and right, and it implied a large 
measure of autonomy in the field of economic planning. 

There is no space here for a systematic discussion of the issues 
over which the break occurred, but a few reminders may help us to 
keep the picture in proper focus. For one thing, it is clear in retro- 
spect that the points specially stressed in the Cominform’s charges 
against the Yugoslavs did not touch the heart of the matter. These 
points had to do with Yugoslav policy toward the peasantry and 
the still semi-underground status of the Yugoslav Communist Party. 
But Yugoslav agricultural policy did not differ in principle from 
that of several other socialist-bloc countries which escaped criticism 
on this score; and the Yugoslav Communist leaders themselves vir- 
tually admitted the validity of the criticism of their party policy by 
coming fully out into the open at their Fifth National Congress which 
took place a month after the break. These matters were soon for- 
gotten or relegated to the background, while the real issues centering 
on the character of the political and economic relations among so- 
cialist states came increasingly to the fore. 

On the substance of these real issues, it seems to us clear in 
retrospect, as it did at the time, that the Soviet Union had a strong 
case. Militarily, the socialist bloc was in a very unfavorable position— 
it was still without atomic weapons and was obviously in no condition 
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to fight a major war. The Yugoslavs, in keeping with their mood of 
exalted nationalism and no doubt feeling that they could count on 
the backing of the Red Army, had shown definite tendencies to reck- 
lessness in their international behavior. They had shot down United 
States planes flying over Yugoslav territory and were throwing their 
weight around on the Trieste question, Naturally, they had no desire 
to start a war, but the Soviet Union may well have felt that the 
Yugoslavs would be easy targets for provocation and that from an 
elementary point of view of military security they would have to be 
either brought under stricter control or cut loose to make their own 
way. On economic grounds, too, the Russians had a strong case. The 
Yugoslavs had launched a grandiose Five Year Plan which could be 
successfully carried out only with the help of a great deal more 
Russian aid than the other members of the socialist bloc could expect 
to get. Under the circumstances, Yugoslav charges that the Russians 
were trying to exploit them, turn them into an agricultural colony, 
and so on, had a rather hollow ring. 

The crucial question, it seems to us, is whether the Russians could 
have won the Yugoslavs over to an acceptable compromise by a 
policy of patience and conciliation. Like all “what-might-have-hap- 
pened” questions, this one can never be answered with finality, but 
a re-reading of the record seven years later does strongly suggest 
that a compromise was attainable. Instead of making the effort, how- 
ever, the Soviet leaders, displaying all the worst traits of rudeness and 
arrogance that they had acquired in thirty years of bitter internal 
and external strife, tried to bludgeon the Yugoslavs into submission, 
using the Cominform as a club. It was a fatal mistake. Whatever 
the rights and wrongs of the policy questions involved, the Yugoslavs 
were all but unanimous in refusing to be bullied and browbeaten. 
They stood up and talked back, and the break was on. 

Why did the Soviet leaders commit this mistake? Basically, the 
reason seems to have been simple miscalculation. They overrated the 
moral authority of the Soviet Communist Party and underrated the 
strength of Yugoslav nationalism; they believed that the Yugoslav 
leadership could not withstand the condemnation of the rest of the 
socialist bloc, that it would split under pressure, and that decisive 
support would rally behind the faction that favored the Soviet point 
of view. Analyzing the situation this way, Stalin and his colleagues 
timed the Cominform onslaught for the months immediately preced- 
ing the first postwar Congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party. In 
the event, the Soviet calculation proved to be badly mistaken. No 
significant split in the Yugoslav CP took place (there is no evidence 
that the Hebrang-Zujovic opposition enjoyed any considerable follow- 
ing) ; and outside the Party, the effect was to strengthen the position 
of the Tito leadership even among lukewarm and disaffected elements. 
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Even so, it was not too late to try for a compromise. Rather the 
contrary: a good case can be made out that it was precisely after 
the Yugoslav Party Congress in July, 1948, that the Russians should 
have made their big bid for a settlement of the dispute. The Yugo- 
slavs were in something of a state of shock and clearly had no stom- 
ach for an all-out fight. They had been careful at the Congress to 
burn no bridges: Tito himself had gone so far as to conclude one of 
his speeches with the words: “Long live the Soviet Union, long live 
Stalin!” The truth is that many Yugoslavs as yet had no idea that 
Stalin was directly involved, and it seems quite possible that if he 
had stepped into the picture in the role of arbiter between the Comin- 
form and the Yugoslav Party, he could have secured a compromise 
settlement satisfactory to all. 

But the Russians had not yet learned their lesson; they still 
thought they could force their own terms on the Yugoslavs. If politi- 
cal pressure was not enough, then the powerful weapons of economic 
boycott and blockade would be called into play. Once again, how- 
ever, they miscalculated, apparently failing to see that Yugoslavia 
could and would get enough assistance from the capitalist powers to 
keep going, and that in the meantime hardship inflicted by external 
pressure would only serve to unite the country around its existing 
leadership. With respect to the latter point, the new miscalculation 
was merely a continuation of the old, an underestimation of the 
strength of Yugoslav nationalism. It is more difficult to understand 
how the Soviet leaders could have failed to see that their tactics 
would drive the Yugoslavs to seek, and get, aid in the West. The 
party that had backed Lenin’s signing of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
and supported Stalin’s conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact could 
hardly have any doubts that a Communist regime, when pushed to 
the wall, would make a deal with the devil himself rather than go 
under. And it is difficult to believe that the Soviet leaders can have 
had any doubts about the willingness, nay eagerness, of Washington 
to try to use Yugoslavia as a pawn in the anti-Soviet cold war. 

Whatever the explanation, the facts are undeniable: the Soviet 
Union tried to bring the Tito regime to its knees through economic 
warfare—and failed. The result was to deepen and exacerbate the 
quarrel and to push it into channels which at the outset neither side 
could have foreseen, still less have wanted. 


By accepting Western aid, the Yugoslavs were setting foot on a 
road which in the long run was leading to the liquidation of social- 
ism and to dependent status in the capitalist camp. This danger was 
recognized from the outset by thoughtful Western socialists friendlv 
to the Yugoslav cause. As early as 1948, for example, Gilles Martinet, 
now editor-in-chief of the Paris weekly France-Observateur and often 
attacked by the French Communists as a Titoite, warned that Yugo- 
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slavia was threatened by “a gradual slipping into some sort of Pilsud- 
skism.” (Quoted in France-Observateur, June 9, 1955, p. 8.) And 
Konni Zilliacus, one of the most ardent as well as clear-headed of 
Tito’s champions among Western socialists, wrote in 1952: 


If the Yugoslavs succeed, they will have done something 
that few people on either side of the new balance of power be- 
lieve possible: how can a small, backward, impoverished Balkan 
country, they ask, squeezed between two great armed camps, take 
an independent line of its own? If it is not prepared to pay the 
political price of knuckling under to the Soviet Union in order 
to preserve its new social order, it will have to depend on the 
capitalist West, which will force it to abandon socialism. (Tito 
of Yugoslavia, p. 260.) 


Zilliacus’ own answer could hardly have been too reassuring to the 
enthusiastic Yugoslav go-it-aloners: “The course of events since the 
break with the Soviet Union,” he contented himself with commenting, 
“gives no final answer to the question of whether or not Yugoslavia 
can remain socialist and independent in the midst of the clash of 
contending forces.”* 


That Yugoslavia, willy nilly, was actually drifting into the cap- 
italist camp was amply proved by events. Two striking developments, 
documented from Zilliacus’ biography of Tito, will serve to illustrate 
the point. In a speech of February 18, 1951, “Marshall Tito declared 
emphatically that they would rather risk having to fight at a dis- 
advantage through lacking arms from the West than compromise 
their moral and political position in the eyes of the Cominform peoples 
by accepting Western arms.” (Tito of Yugoslavia, p. 265.) Yet 
scarcely two weeks later, in an interview with a British news agency, 
Tito admitted that Yugoslavia might feel obliged to accept arms from 
the West, and in due course, as everyone knows, this became a corner- 
stone of Yugoslav policy. Again, in an interview of November 1, 
1951, “Tito repeated that there was no question of any kind of pact 
or alliance with Greece or Turkey.” (Ibid, p. 266.) Two years later, 
the new Balkan alliance of Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia was a 
reality. What these incidents prove is not Tito’s insincerity but his, 
and Yugoslavia’s, inability to control the forces of history which were 
shaping their destiny. 


Orthodox Communists the world over interpreted all this in a 
perfectly characteristic fashion. Because Yugoslavia was travelling a 


* Our own view has always been somewhat more decided. One of us summed 
it up in 1951 as follows: “ ‘Socialism in one country’ was just barely possible 
in the Soviet Union; it would seem to be little more than a utopian dream 
for a country like Yugoslavia.” (Preface to the 2nd Japanese edition of 
Sweezy’s. Socialism.) 
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road which would lead eventually to the loss of independence and the 
restoration of capitalism, Communist spokesmen took it for granted 
that Yugoslavia had already reached the end of the journey. As early 
as 1950, Pierre Courtade, foreign editor of L’Humanité, wrote that 
Yugoslavia had become a fascist state “in the scientific sense of the 
term” (quoted in France-Observateur, June 9, 1955, p. 8), and it 
soon became standard practice in Communist circles to heap on Tito 
and Yugoslavia all the epithets that had once been reserved for Hitler 
and Nazi Germany. The Yugoslavs answered in kind, joining the 
Western chorus of denunciation of Soviet “imperialism,” “enslave- 
ment,” and so on. The quarrel by this time had degenerated to a 
state of cold war, with no quarter asked or given. 


The real beneficiary of this situation was neither Yugoslavia nor 
the Soviet Union nor the cause of international socialism; rather it 
was the United States and the international anti-socialist crusade 
which the United States was (and still is) leading. So long as the 
quarrel continued, Washington had only to grant Yugoslavia a suffi- 
cient ration of dollars to keep the country from economic collapse, 
and for the rest sit back and wait for the retrogressive forces which 
had been set in motion to do their work. In this connection, the 
Djilas affair of late 1953 and early 1954 was most enlightening. For 
the first time, one of Tito’s closest collaborators came forward as the 
champion of an ideological line which would have served as a perfect 
cover and rationalization for the return to the capitalist camp.* That 
this was symptomatic of a strong underlying trend can hardly be 
doubted. At the same time, the fact that Djilas’s theories as yet 
attracted little support inside the leadership group showed that the 
bases of the Yugoslav Revolution were still intact six years after the 
break. The Djilas affair signalled to Washington that all was going 
“according to plan,” but that much time and patience would still 
be needed. To Moscow, perhaps, it signalled that it might not be too 
late to heal the breach and save Yugoslavia from falling into the 
clutches of the imperialist powers. 


Soviet policy, as we have noted, was originally intended to pro- 
duce a change in leadership and policy in Yugoslavia. But by the time 
of the Djilas affair, and perhaps even earlier when the whole inter- 
national situation was reviewed following Stalin’s death, it must have 
become clear to the Soviet leaders that they could no longer hope 


* This was subsequently admitted by Dijilas himself in a self-criticism which, 
whether sincere or not, was certainly revealing: He had created, he said, an 
abstract democratic theory “which, if applied to reality, would mean the 
mobilization of the petty bourgeoisie, the bourgeoisie, Social Democracy, and 
the West. If I had continued on this path . . . I would have become the 
chief of the opposition to Tito.” See the article by Gilles Martinet, “The 
Meaning of the Dijilas Affair,” MR, March 1954. 
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to achieve this aim and that a continuation of the cold war against 
Yugoslavia would only drive that country irrevocably into the capi- 
talist camp. The question now was whether to call the whole thing 
off and make a real effort to reach agreement with Tito. 

The problem cannot have been an altogether easy one for Mos- 
cow. Not that there was any doubt about the desirability of ending 
the quarrel and keeping Yugoslavia out of the capitalist camp: after 
all, the dispute was a good deal more than a local affair and carried 
within it serious dangers to international peace. On the other hand, 
the Soviet leaders had no reason to suppose that they had been wrong 
in 1948 on the basic policy questions involved, and yet calling the 
whole thing off after all that had happened and been said in the 
past six years would inevitably be interpreted as a victory for Tito 
and Yugoslavia. Quite apart from questions of “face”—which prob- 
ably weigh a good deal less with trained Communists than with 
most people—the Soviet leaders must have hesitated. Were they pre- 
pared to adopt as official Soviet doctrine the Yugoslav view that 
socialist countries, no matter how unequal in fact, must deal with 
each other as sovereign equals, settling their differences by concilia- 
tion and compromise and scrupulously refraining from putting politi- 
cal or economic pressure on each other? Anyone who thinks the an- 
swer to this question was, or in some sense ought to have been, ob- 
vious not only ignores the history of the Communist movement but 
also fails to take account of the realities of a bipolarized world con- 
tinuously threatened with the holocaust of atomic warfare. The 
Soviet leaders must have asked themselves whether the loss of Yugo- 
slavia, however regrettable, was not after all a tolerable price to pay 
for maintaining their traditional view of the necessary and proper 
relations among Communist Parties and socialist states. 

This is a question which the Soviet leaders almost certainly did 
not face in 1948: at that time they thought they could eat their cake 
and have it too. But if they had faced it then, it is by no means un- 
thinkable that they would have decided to let Yugoslavia go. As we 
pointed out above, both militarily and economically the socialist bloc 
was in a difficult situation, and it might well have seemed to the 
Soviet leaders that almost any sacrifice would have to be borne in 
the interest of maintaining its inner cohesion and discipline. By 1954- 
1955, however, the situation had radically changed: when the Soviet 
leaders finally did face up to the alternative of losing Yugoslavia or 
admitting the legitimacy of the Yugoslav point of view on the rela- 
tions among socialist parties and states, they unswervingly chose the 
latter course. 

What were the intervening changes which were so relevant to 
this decision? Listed in chronological order, it would seem that the 
following were the most important: (1) The triumph of the Chinese 
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Revolution. This greatly strengthened the socialist bloc and, by jux- 
taposing to the Soviet Union another major socialist power, opened 
up altogether new problems and possibilities in the interrelations of 
the socialist states. Whatever their past training and personal pre- 
dilections, the Soviet leaders were now constrained by the facts of 
the situation to treat their Chinese colleagues as equals. This meant 
the learning of new attitudes and habits which could not but have 
repercussions in the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist-bloc countries. By 1955, when Bulganin and Khrushchev 
went to Belgrade, it was undoubtedly both more “natural” and much 
easier for them to treat Tito and Kardelj as equals than it would 
have been for Stalin seven years earlier, (2) The attainment of atomic 
weapons by the USSR. This eased the military threat to the socialist 
bloc and, with the Soviet perfection of the H-bomb in 1953, ushered 
in a period of military stalemate, The tight coordination of diploma- 
tic and military policies among the countries of the socialist bloc 
became a matter of much reduced urgency. The Yugoslav viewpoint, 
which was once apprehended solely as a source of potential danger, 
could now be looked upon as opening up interesting new possibilities, 
even as a potential source of strength in the relations between the 
socialist countries and the rest of the world. (3) The great increase 
in socialist-bloc, and especially Soviet, production which took place 
between 1948 and 1955. This meant more leeway for economic give 
and take, greater possibilities for integrating economic plans to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned. Here again, as in the military 
sphere, the tight coordination of policies and the enforcement of rigor- 
ous priorities were now matters of less commanding importance. As 
a consequence, the Yugoslav idea of a looser association of socialist 
states became both more practicable and more attractive. 

To all these changes one other must be added on the Yugoslav 
side. The Yugoslavs survived the years after the break, but not much 
more. The purpose of American aid was to keep alive a thorn in the 
side of the Soviet Union, not to help Yugoslavia to industrialize, still 
less to build up a socialist society. The truth, which must have been 
apparent to Tito and his colleagues long before 1955, is that there 
was and is a far brighter economic future for Yugoslavia as a cooper- 
ating member of the socialist bloc than as an exposed outpost of 
Western capitalism. Soviet economic pressure did not achieve its ob- 
jective of forcing the Yugoslavs to their knees, but it did teach them 
that the trade and friendship of their Eastern neighbors are worth 
more to them than the handouts of the big capitalist powers. There 
can be little doubt that Soviet overtures, when they finally came, fell 
on receptive ears. 


And so the cold war between the Soviet Union and the whole 
orthodox Communist movement on the one side and Yugoslavia on 
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the other came to an end. To be sure, Yugoslavia is not yet back in 
the socialist bloc as a full member and probably won’t be for a long 
time to come: in the present state of international relations, there 
are too many advantages in Yugoslavia’s playing a neutral role, along 
with such countries as India, and maintaining as friendly relations 
with the West as possible. But the “drift back” is unmistakable and, 
though slow, is unlikely to be checked. As time goes on, we can look 
for a growing parallelism between the foreign policies of the socialist- 
bloc countries and Yugoslavia, and an increasingly close coordination 
of their planned economies. 

What other consequences are to be expected from the settlement 
of the quarrel? Further schisms in the socialist camp? A changed pat- 
tern of relations among the socialist states? A “new deal” in the world 
Communist movement? Let us consider these questions in turn. 


Further schisms in the socialist camp? We think it unlikely, The 
powerful forces which are drawing Yugoslavia back into the socialist 
camp act on all its members, producing a kind of cement which will 
tend to become stronger and more resilient as time goes on. These 
forces are both positive and negative—the benefits of belonging to 
a rational international system of planned economies, and the dis- 
advantages of being outside at the mercy of the leading capitalist 
states. The members of the socialist bloc are directly experiencing the 
benefits, and the Yugoslav case has demonstrated the disadvantages 
for all to see. Given a reasonable measure of wisdom and tact on the 
part of the leading socialist powers, the socialist bloc would seem to 
be in for a period of growing stability based on the firm foundation 
of the members self-interest. (There are, it is true, those in the cap- 
italist camp who argue that the United States could undermine the 
socialist bloc by making it as attractive for the members to be outside 
as in. But this is utopian nonsense. If the leading capitalist power 
were to embark upon a course of seducing socialist countries by a 
policy of all-out economic aid with no strings attached, every back- 
ward and underdeveloped country in the world would demand similar 
treatment and the whole foundation of the imperialist system would 
crumble overnight. The Big Boys may be stupid, but not that stupid.) 

A changed pattern of relations among the socialist states? Yes, 
and the Yugoslav case has doubtless contributed to bringing it about. 
On the whole, however, it seems to us that the decisive factor here is 
the development of relations between the USSR and China. The 
Soviet Union which for a generation stood all alone, and then for 
five years towered head and shoulders over its colleague socialist 
states, is now no more than “first among equals.” This fact is bound 
to have far-reaching results, producing new institutional forms and 
new modes of behavior. Fortunately, there is every reason to expect 
that the net effect will be to strengthen and humanize the socialist 
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bloc and to make its example more challenging and attractive to the 
rest of the world. 

A “new deal” in the world Communist movement? Sooner or 
later, almost certainly. The most deeply rooted article of Communist 
faith, belief in the infallibility of the leadership of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, has suffered blow after blow in recent 
years. The mission to Belgrade, with all that it implies, is not only 
the latest: in the long run it is likely to turn out to have been a knock- 
out. Stripped of local and adventitious aspects, Titoism means only 
one thing, the right and obligation of every socialist state and party 
to decide its own policy free of external interference and coercion. 
In settling the Yugoslav quarrel, the Soviet leaders publicly admitted 
that they were capable of making mistakes—and not only little ones; 
they also removed the stigma of heresy from Titoism and in effect 
told Communists everywhere to think for themselves and shape their 
policies in the light of their particular problems and circumstances. 

It is true that many Communists, including probably the most 
influential and devoted among them, do not like this development 
(to use no stronger language). They prefer to continue in the old 
way, to regard Moscow as the sole fountainhead of wisdom, and the 
toleration of Titoism as an essentially temporary tactical maneuver. 
It is these people who now control the Communist Parties of most 
countries; it would be foolish to ignore the probability that they will 
fight stubbornly against any “new deal” in the Communist move- 
ment. Nevertheless, as Lenin liked to say, facts are stubborn things 
and in the long run they have a way of prevailing, The new trends 
in the world Communist movement are based on massive facts— 
the Chinese Revolution, the successful survival of Titoism, the growth 
of an international system of planned socialist economies, the unpre- 
cedented character of the military stalemate brought about by the 
perfection of weapons of total destruction. In the light of these new 
conditions, patterns of thought and action which became fixed as 
long ago as the early twenties have become obstacles to further pro- 
gress. The older Communist leader who, like everyone else, wears the 
blinkers of his own experience may not be able to see or accept this. 
In due course, we have no doubt, the younger will. 

The essence of the “new deal” in the Communist movement, if 
and when it comes, can only be a revival of independent and creative 
thinking. To those of us who have long regarded the “disease of or- 
thodoxy”—the phrase is Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s—as one of the 
weakest as well as one of the most repugnant features of the Com- 
munist movement, such a change can only be welcome. It will be 
doubly welcome in the United States where a specially virulent form 
of the disease has infected the whole Left, and where the problems 
and opportunities are as novel and challenging as they are enormous. 

(July 10, 1955) 
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THE ABSTRACT RIGHTS OF MAN 
[Foreign travel is abstractly a citizen’s right—-United States Court of Appeals.] 


Dedicated to the abstract proposition 
That native-born Americans are free, 
The Courts quash State Department prohibition 
Respecting leave to travel over sea, 
But 
State Secretaries may withhold permission 
On manifestly reasonable grounds— 
To those incurring Government suspicion, 
The Eastern Hemisphere is out of bounds, 


The freedom to depart exists abstractly, 
The citizen’s inalienable right 
By judges of Appeal defined exactly, 
And full mobility appears in sight, 
But 
Citizens suspected of subversion, 
And legally, if partially, outlawed 
Despite the Constitution’s bold assertion, 
May not pursue their happiness abroad. 





No pressure makes the Federal judges waver 
No passport can be lawfully denied; 
Possession is a freedom, not a favour, 
The State Department must by law abide. 
But 
Security provides sufficient reason 
To make the Government withhold consent; 
When patriot informers whisper “Treason!” 
Its truth is held to be self-evident. 


The citizens approve the view judicial, 
And travel permits confidently claim, 
But 
Intervention by the State official 
Controls the passport issue just the same. 
All civil liberties must be respected, 
The Constitution and the Courts decree. 
But 
Those who of subversion are suspected, 
Are locked inside the land of liberty. 
—SAGITTARIUS 


Reprinted, by arrangement, from The New Statesman and Nation. 
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THEODORE DREISER: 
ISHMAEL IN THE JUNGLE 


BY JOHN LYDENBERG 


“I was an Ishmael, a wanderer.” So Dreiser spoke of himself 
during his homeless newspaper days in the 1890s. Did he think of 
himself as an outcast, too? As the daughter of Hagar, the slave girl, 
instead of Sarah, the proper wife? Whether he did or no, his birth on 
the wrong side of the Terre Haute tracks marked him as drastically as 
did Ishmael’s birth in the wrong tent. America does not cast out the 
sons of its servant girls to wander in the desert, but in the 1870s it 
did not readily accept them as priests in its Back Bay or Fifth Avenue 
temples. If not an outcast, Dreiser was at least an outsider. 

At one time the outsider seemed about to push his way in. Only 
a few years after he had stood on the banks of the East River so lonely 
and disheartened that he planned to jump in, he was a $10,000-a- 
year editor of the Butterick publications, Flashily dressed, confident 
behind his shiny desk, he fashioned articles that would please the 
new-rich ladies who sought culture and chic in the slick pages of the 
Delineator. Dreiser had the force, the ability, and the drive to make 
his way in, and he could have stayed in and huckstered his way ever 
onward and upward like a good American. 

But stronger than the allure of success was something in this 
outsider which made him reject respectability, or even sheer unrespect- 
able power. Dreiser was by instinct a loner, an “isolato,” to use Mel- 
ville’s term, like so many of our great writers. As an outsider he wanted 
to get in, to glitter among the strong, the rich, the admired. But he 
could never be one of them; he could never wholemindedly accept 
their ways or their views. So having proved that he could force his 
way across the tracks, he withdrew, not to his natal place on the 
wrong side, but to the tracks themselves, where he could stand alone, 
exposed, and observe both the sides that he knew so well from experi- 
ence and sympathy. 

The term “rugged individualist” is peculiarly appropriate for 
Dreiser not merely because of the ironic implications of applying it to 
him, but because it is literally so apt. His pictures show him rough, 
solid, and hard despite sagging flesh, bigboned and forbidding. Anec- 
dotes reveal him alone and aloof at parties, shy and a trifle wistful, 


This is the fourth in a series on the great American radicals of the past. The 
author is Professor of English and American Studies at Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, Geneva, New York. 
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but withdrawn chiefly because he chose to remain outside, wondering 
and watching. Society could not soften him; nor could either hostile 
critics or friendly guides polish him. He was immobile and unmalle- 
able. He was what he was—not pretty or pleasing, not a good writer by 
most standards, not even very intelligent, but integral, a whole man. 


In My Life with Dreiser, Helen Richardson shows how little 
even the love of one he loved could tame or mold him. She lived with 
him most of the time from about 1920 until he died, marrying him in 
1942 after the death of his long-estranged wife. She had to learn to 
take him as he was and to endure his desertions, his moods, and his 
tempers, for he could not be changed, only escaped, and she would 
not escape at the price of losing him. His friend, admirer, and de- 
fender, H. L. Mencken, tells of the “gigantic steadfastness” with which 
Dreiser ignored all his attempts “to entice him in this direction or that, 
fatuously presuming to instruct him in what would improve him and 
profit him.” Mencken’s flinty barbs could not even scratch Dreiser’s 
adamant. Muckrakers, reformers, radicals of all sorts tried to entice 
him into their camps where each was so sure that Dreiser belonged. 
But they were no more successful than Mencken: Dreiser would write 
as he pleased. Of course the genteel critics and all the respectable 
defenders of the purity of the American Girl and the happiness of the 
American Way flung taunts, arrows, and stinkbombs at him continu- 
ously from Sister Carrie in 1900 until his death. He was impervious 
to the Methodists as to Mencken. 


The latter described Dreiser as the Hindenburg of the American 
novel. Today a bulldozer might provide a more appropriate image. 
Caring nothing for shouts or shots, unable to see or to save the flowers 
of the tender saplings, he drove his bulldozer over the whole terrain, 
shattering the old buildings and pushing aside the rubble until the 
ground was cleared and the foundations laid bare. He demolished 
not out of hatred but out of a feeling that the structures, with their 
conventional fronts or painted with familiar slogans, served to hide 
the realities of life, and these he had to uncover at any cost. 


Instead of steel or ice in his heart, there was only bewilderment 
and wonder and pity. This was the quality that Sherwood Anderson 
chose to emphasize in the foreword of Horses and Men, which he dedi- 
cated to Dreiser: 


Long ago when he was editor of the Delineator, Dreiser went 
one day, with a woman friend, to visit an orphan asylum. The 
woman once told me the story of that afternoon in the big, ugly 
grey building with Dreiser, looking heavy and lumpy and old, 
sitting on a platform, folding and refolding his pocket-handker- 
chief and watching the children all in their little uniforms, troop- 
ing in. 
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“The tears ran down his cheeks and he shook his head,” 
the woman said, and that is a real picture of Theodore Dreiser. 
He is old in spirit and he does not know what to do with life, so 
he tells about it as he sees it, simply and honestly. The tears run 
down his cheeks and he folds and refolds the pocket-handkerchief 
and shakes his head. 


Dreiser’s position in American literature is very special. He was 
the first important writer to come from a non-Anglo-Saxon, lower- 
class background. It was not simply a matter of coming from relatively 
poor or humble folk—that was indeed more usual than unusual among 
American writers: witness for example, Thoreau, Whitman, Twain, 
Howells, and Crane. Nor was it a matter merely of feeling isolated; 
we have only to think of others like Poe, Hawthorne, Melville. The dif- 
ference was that all of these “belonged” in a most essential respect. 
They came from the old settlers; they were of the great white 
Protestant middle class that dominated 19th-century America and its 
literature, and that determined what was orthodox and genteel. What- 
ever their personal or psychological problems, however they might 
intellectually or emotionally reject the standards of their society, 
they were insiders. They scarcely knew of the existence of that strange 
new society that was growing unrecognized beneath the crust of the 
old America. 


Both Dreiser’s parents were German immigrants, his father a 
fiercely puritanical Catholic and his mother a Mennonite whose 
original piety had become overlaid with a pagan mysticism. Dreiser 
was one of eleven children. His family’s attempt to rise in the Ameri- 
can way had ended with an accident to his father shortly before Theo- 
dore’s birth. Thereafter, the father’s work was intermittent and never 
such as to support the family. The younger children stole coal from the 
Terre Haute railroad yards in the winters, and the older sisters took 
up with men who could offer them temporary financial security if 
not matrimony. When Theodore was eight, the mother took him and 
the three younger children off—not to seek anyone’s fortune, but as 
Dreiser would say, in a vagrom search for a less uncomfortable life, 
somewhere, 


In Vincennes, Indiana, they lived with a friend over the fire 
station until they discovered that the rest of the quarters were being 
used as a bawdy house. In Sullivan, Indiana, they moved into a bar- 
ren box of a house adjacent to the railroad yards; there the mother 
took in washing and rented out a scarcely-spare room. Then one day 
the glamorous older brother Paul—already famous as songwriter 
Paul Dresser—turned up and suggested they move to Evansville 
where he had a pleasant cottage for them. This he rented from his 
mistress—a local madam and the original of ““My Gal Sal’”—until the 
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affair broke up and the Dreisers had to move on again. After a year 
in Chicago they went to Warsaw, in northern Indiana, where for 
the first time, at thirteen, Theodore was permitted to go with Protes- 
tants to a public school instead of to a Catholic school, and where 
also he heard the local sports crack wise about the difference between 
his sisters and the nice middle-class girls they would later marry. 


Dreiser was brought up properly to believe in the standard Ameri- 
can moralities. Good and evil could be distinguished readily according 
to the rules taught in schools, Sunday and weekday; the rewards for 
following the good and scorning the evil were clear, and the punish- 
ments for doing otherwise were certain. 


In glaring contrast to the morality he was taught was the life he 
observed and lived. His kind, patient, beloved mother said nothing 
and held the family together as best she could: when a virginal 
daughter handed her $10 proffered by a local lawyer, she took it and 
bought food without a word to condemn the coming loss of “virtue.” 
“Proper” morals came from those he had no love for. They came 
through his broken father, who would turn up at their latest home, 
sick, hungry, jobless, but not too cowed to shout imprecations at his 
daughters for their immoral ways and to warn them of the vast punish- 
ments they were heaping up for themselves. They came through his 
respectable acquaintances in Warsaw who looked up to thei own pro- 
tected sisters and down upon the sisters they casually ruined across 
the tracks. Paul rose in the artistic demi-monde, brother Rome 
dropped down through gambling and drink. Rome may have been 
“bad” but Paul certainly was not “good.” What mattered, as far as 
Theodore could see, was not their morality or immorality; the signifi- 
cant difference was that Paul, like his mother, was always kind and 
generous, Rome boastful, unfeeling, and selfish. On the porch of the 
Sullivan rooming house old men rocked away their lonely last years; 
did their fate have any relation to their virtues? 


The world he was taught about had a nice clear-cut meaning; his 
experience showed him a world which denied that meaning and 
seemed to have no other. What, possibly, could the defeat of these 
helpless old men be said to mean? Where did one see the working 
out of the principle that virtue was rewarded and only vice punished? 
People did what they had to do, what they could do. They survived. 
What grounds. could there be for praise or blame? Certainly none 
were to be found in any of the official moralities. In the last analysis 
all that remained was “goodness of heart,” the quality Dreiser at- 
tributed to Jennie Gerhardt and knew in his mother. 


He did not formulate his thoughts this way at the time. He was 
simply bewildered, dreamy, unhappy, but thrilled and excited by the 
life of the big city to which he returned, on his own, in 1887. He drift- 
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ed through odd frustrating jobs for a few years and then into reporting 
in 1892. Newspaper work was the training ground for many authors 
from the nineties on, and the breeding ground par excellence of cyni- 
cism. At no time was life in America more raw; never did the dispari- 
ties between precepts and practices gape more widely and openly; and 
no experience was as effective as the journalist’s in preventing a man 
from comfortably ignoring the raw disparities. It was only too easy to 
conclude with one of Dreiser’s first editors that “Life is a god-damned 
stinking, treacherous game, and nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
out of every thousand are bastards.” 


The adoption of that attitude would have provided one solution 
for Dreiser—and had he accepted it, we would never have heard of 
him. Happily he couldn’t, for he was too much a child of his time, 
the young man from the country, fascinated at the shiny fruit dangled 
before him, bright-eyed at the wonders of the city, enthralled by 
the men and women in their fine clothes and handsome carriages, 
the grand gay hotels, the wonderful insolence of the powerful. For 
all he was an outsider, he was also the typical American with the con- 
ventional goals: “My eyes were constantly fixed on people in positions 
far above my own. Those who interested me most were bankers, mil- 
lionaires, artists, executive leaders, the real rulers of the world.” “No 
common man am I,” he said then of himself as he dreamed of a 
Horatio Alger rise from rags to riches. 


But he had neither the cynicism nor the blindness needed for one 
who would successfully follow that dream. The ultimate effect of his 
newspaper experience, superimposed upon that of his youth, was to 
make him not a cynic but a skeptic, a questioner, a seeker. Like Lin- 
coln Steffens, he saw a world made up of the strong and the weak in- 
stead of the good and the bad. The strong were successful, and success 
brought its rewards, but these were scarcely the rewards of virtue, 
however much the conventionally pious would like to think it so. Nor 
were the rewards the Devil’s brand, as some reformers would have it; 
the sentimentalist’s equation of strong with bad and weak with good 
was simply the converse of the orthodox view and no less inapplicable 
to the real American jungle. One could only say that people were 
what they were, that victory in the battles was sweet but impermanent, 
that defeat was more common, and that it was a pity the world had 
to be so: 


For myself, I accept now no creeds. I do not know what truth 
is, what beauty is, what love is, what hope is. I do not believe any 
one absolutely and I do not doubt any one absolutely. I think 
people are both evil and well-intentioned. 


This, then, was the Dreiser who at the age of twenty-eight sat 
down to write his first novel. The life he had experienced was neither 
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gracious nor moral. He had succeeded as a free-lance writer in the 
great New York city that had so frightened and appalled him at first. 
He had learned that the fight was as ruthlessly ungloved in the pub- 
lishing world as in that of the new industrialists whose life stories 
he had been writing. And he had made his way up in that world so 
that in 1899 he was sufficiently well known for the first edition of 
Who’s Who in America to include his name, listing him as “Journal- 
ist-Author.” 


“Author” was, as a matter of fact, a misnomer. Though in his 
early newspaper days the example of some of his colleagues had led 
him to attempt a few plays and short stories, he had done so only 
half heartedly and he quickly gave up. He was as exceptional among 
American authors in his lack of literary training and ambitions as in 
his family background. The other novelists who had started out as 
newspapermen had, with few exceptions, seen their journalism as prep- 
aration for “serious” writing. They recognized a literary tradition 
and sought to be “writers” within that tradition. 


Dreiser had a call, as do all great authors, but it was not a call 
to “write.” What he had to do was simply describe the America he 
had experienced, tell how he felt about the life he had known, point 
out the bewildering, contradictory, unadmitted truths. No other im- 
portant American author showed such a lack of concern for the craft 
of writing. Paradoxically, this was for him a source of strength as 
well as a weakness. Scorning the tricks of fine writing, he never suc- 
ceeded in developing grace or beauty or even facility, but by the 
same token he never succumbed to the temptation to follow one or 
more of the roads to popularity. When Sister Carrie failed, instead of 
trying to find a manner that would satisfy readers, critics, and pub- 
lishers, he simply abandoned fiction and responded again to the siren 
call of success. But at the Delineator desk his own personal call soon 
came back again, louder, irresistible; and he gave up editing to be 
an author, cost what it might. Like Thoreau, whom he later came to 
admire greatly, he marched to a drummer that no one else heard; 
like Emerson and Thoreau, he found that he must follow his own 
genius, wherever it led, that to be a man and a writer he must be 
a nonconformist however much the world might whip him with its 
displeasure. 


In Newspaper Days (1922), Dreiser tells how his budding de- 
sires to write short stories had been nipped by his reading of the 
magazines. 


I set to examining the current magazines. . . . I was never 
more confounded than by the discrepancy existing between my 
own observations and those displayed here, the beauty and peace 
and charm to be found in everything, the almost complete absence 
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of any reference to the coarse and the vulgar and the cruel and 
the terrible. . . . But as I viewed the strenuous world about me, 
all that I read seemed not to have so very much to do with it. 
Perhaps, as I now thought, life as I saw it, the darker phases, was 
never to be written about. Maybe such things were not the true 
province of fiction anyhow. I read and read, but all I could gather 
was that I had no such tales to tell, and, however much I tried, 
I could not think of any. The kind of thing I was witnessing no 
one would want as fiction. 


Yet he had tried a few short stories while vacationing with Arthur 
Henry, an old newspaper friend from Toledo. Then in the fall of 
1899, only half in earnest, he responded to Henry’s insistence that 
he should try a novel. According to his account, he put the words 
“Sister Carrie” atop a blank page of paper, with no idea of what 
he was going to say, and then went on to write the first half of the 
novel with no planning and little difficulty. 

He was able to do that because he was simply recording his own 
experiences and emotions instead of trying to tell a tale that would 
belong to the “true province of fiction.” Indeed, one could say that 
in Sister Carrie Dreiser was not writing a novel at all; he was simply 
transcribing a part of his version of the American experience. Al- 
though taken scene by scene or character by character almost every- 
thing in it could have been found in preceding novels, taken as a 
whole it was unique as a social novel. Its uniqueness lay in the fact 
that Drouet, Carrie, and Hurstwood were facets of their author; 
whereas in other novels the drummer, the poor girl from the country 
who fell to the wiles of the city slicker, the flashy front-man who 
absconded with the cash and paid with his soul or his life, these were 
either stock figures or at their best characters observed from above 
with varying degrees of condescension or sentimentality. If Dreiser 
could not write popular magazine fiction because he was outside the 
official American culture and the conventional literary circles, he 
could write something different and true and lasting because he was 
inside the jungle of the new urban, industrial society. 

Henry James and Edith Wharton wrote about their American 
aristocrats from intimate acquaintance. Howells and a multitude of 
now-unread minor novelists described with authority the life of the 
old middle class. Train, and after him Howe, Frederic, Garland, gave 
authentic accounts of the rural societies they had grown up in. All 
of them sensed the changes in postbellum America, and most of them 
tried in one way or another to show these changes in their books. But 
none of them could deal directly, from firsthand experience, with 
what was most distinctive about the new society. Novelists had, of 
course, already written about the ignorant, destitute immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe, about tenements and saloons and sweat- 
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shops, about jobless workers, radicals, labor organizers, prostitutes, in- 
dustrialists, political bosses; and between Sister Carrie and Jennie 
Gerhardt a spate of muckraking novels exposed in ever more odor- 
ous detail the great American Augean stables. Most of these were 
righteous, indignant novels describing the evils in lurid detail, and 
implicitly or explicitly urging the good people to do something, to 
throw out rascals or rescue the perishing or care for the falling. And 
most—possibly all—were written by the old insiders who could only 
see from the outside this world across the tracks. 

Howells’ streetcar strike is viewed from an easy-chair, not from 
the carbarns and the strikers’ saloons as is Dreiser’s. Crane, the rebel 
against his respectable Protestant background, observes Maggie the 
girl of the slums and the streets sardonically, ironically, and so un- 
sentimentally as to shock his friends; but Carrie is Dreiser’s sister. It 
is significant that Howells liked Maggie, ignored Sister Carrie. Mc- 
Teague’s disintegration is depicted with a fine use of symbolic actions 
selected by Norris with care (and remembrance of Zola) ; Hurstwood’s 
decline is that of the old men Dreiser had known, and it is given 
added poignance by the fear never far from the surface of Dreiser’s 
heart that he might one day join the Hurstwoods in breadlines and 
flophouses. One might claim a similarity between Dreiser and Robert 
Herrick, in the fact that Cowperwood—the subject of a trilogy, 
The Financier (1912), The Titan (1914), The Stoic (1917)—was 
modeled closely after a real tycoon, Yerkes, as Herrick’s American 
citizen, Van Harrington, the hero of The Memoirs of an American 
Citizen (1905), was based on the careers of the great meat-packers. 
But the difference is more significant: Professor Herrick could never 
have been his Van Harrington, whereay in at least a part of him, 
Dreiser was Cowperwood, sharing his drive for power and his love 
of ostentation and luxury, his inability to accept official views of 
right and wrong, and his disdain for the unco guid who hid their 
weaknesses behind a cloak of reformist morality. Clyde Griffiths in 
An American Tragedy (1925), was but another part of Dreiser—his 
background and his longings; and as Clyde stole money to buy his 
teasing Hortense a coat, so Dreiser himself had once “borrowed” $25 
from his employer that he might be more nattily attired. Of all his 
novels we can say, paraphrasing Whitman, Dreiser was the man, he 
was there, he suffered. 

Dreiser was as alone and as integral in his art, if such we can 
call it, as in his life, Where other novelists adopted a literary theory 
and tried to make their fiction fit it, or introduced a particular sub- 
ject matter because they thought it should be dealt with, Dreiser 
wrote only about what he knew, as he knew it. Traditionless himself, 
he was unable or unwilling to adopt the traditions, literary or social, 
of the genteel arbiters of the thought of his day. And so, all unwit- 
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tingly, simply because he looked at the world about him with un- 
trained, uncultured eyes and insisted on being himself, he brought a 
revolution to American literature. 


As he accepted no literary formulas, so he adopted no political 
or social formulas—at least as far as his fiction was concerned. T. S. 
Eliot’s observation about Henry James that “he had a mind so fine 
that no idea could violate it” is possibly even more applicable to 
Dreiser, at least if for “fine” we substitute “honest” or “stubborn.” 
At first glance this assertion may seem absurd, for Dreiser was con- 
tinually being seduced by plausible theories. Indeed he fancied him- 
self a Thinker and went around arguing the Big Questions with any- 
one he thought had a new idea. He even published several volumes 
in which he essayed to formulate the philosophical or social theories 
that currently attracted him, dreary writings that merely express in 
pseudo-intellectual terms his inability to “understand.” 

Understanding of this sort was not his forte. Lionel Trilling in a 
righteous Columbiad has cited Dreiser’s intellectual failings as sym- 
bolic of the degeneration of the liberal imagination. Such an attitude 
is almost as perverse as the simple moralism of Stuart Sherman, 
literary critic of the 1920s, that supporters of Dreiser regularly use to 
show the myopia of his contemporaries. For one thing, Dreiser was no 
more of a “liberal” than Thoreau. More important, the power of 
his novels lies precisely in the fact that they were not illustrations of 
any political ideas or social theories. When he introduces his jejune 
philosophizing into his novels, we hurry ashamedly over the turgid, 
pretentious passages, ignoring them as intrusions. His strength lies not 
in his thought but in his observation of the social milieu, his feeling 
for the way people lived and dreamed and despaired. His account of 
the American experience of his time, of the lure of wealth and power 
and the fear of poverty and defeat, of tawdry dwellings and gaudy 
hotels, of the weak and the strong, the seeker and the sought, is un- 
surpassed because in his novels his mind did remain inviolate and he 
saw his American scene not as revealing any dialectical process, or 
endorsing any moral or political theory, but simply as being Life, 
wonderful, terrible, very mysterious. 

Until he had finished all his major novels, Dreiser resisted the 
blandishments of the Left as firmly as he did the admonitions of 
Comstockery. In 1916, Floyd Dell appealed to him in the old Masses: 
“Life at its best and most heroic is rebellion, All artists, big and little, 
are in their degree rebels. You yourself are a rebel. . . . Why do you 
not write the American novel of rebellion?” But Dreiser stubbornly 
insisted that he was an observer and an artist. Alongside his sym- 
pathy for the downtrodden lay his empathy for those who strove 
greatly and successfully for power. Much as he would have liked to 
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see a better world, he did not see how it could be brought into being, 
nor could he imagine what it would be like—except, vaguely, that it 
should contain less suffering and more goodheartedness. When tempted 
to explain his views he would sometimes castigate American ideals 
and institutions and hypocrisies as the source of social injustices, im- 
plying that changes should be made. More often he would assert that 
the world’s ills were ineradicable because some men were born strong 
and some weak, and suffering lay in the nature of things. In A 
Traveller at Forty (1913), he wrote: 


There are those who still think that life is something which 
can be put into a mold and adjusted to a theory, but I am not 
one of them. I cannot view life or human nature save as an ex- 
pression of contraries—in fact, I think that is what life is... . 
I cannot see how there can be great men without little ones; 
wealth without poverty. .. . 

I did not make my mind, I did not make my art. I cannot 
choose my taste except by predestined instinct. . . . I indict na- 
ture here and now, as I always do and always shall do, as being 
aimless, pointless, unfair, unjust. I see in the whole thing no 
scheme but an accidental one—no justice save accidental justice. 


He insisted that he cared more for the spectacle of contending 
forces than for any permanent good that might come out of them. 
“T like labor leaders,” he wrote in the same book. “I like big, raw, 
crude, hungry men who are eager for gain—for self-glorification.” 
Over a decade later, when he was working in Los Angeles on the 
tragedy of Clyde Griffiths’ America, he gave a reporter an interview 
which showed him little changed: 


I want to be back where there is struggle. . . . I like to 
wander around the quarters of New York where the toilers are. 
. . . That’s health. I don’t care about idlers or tourists, or the 
humdrum, or artistic pretenders that flock out here, or the rich 
who tell you—and that is all they have to tell—how they did it. 
They would have interested me when they were struggling. . . . 

It is wrong and can’t be righted. When you know that, the 
unalterableness isn’t going to cause you any tears. I don’t worry 
about it. One could lose his mind if he took it to heart. 

I don’t care a damn about the masses. It is the individual 
that concerns me. 


Despite the element of pose in that public statement, it suggests 
the essential character of Dreiser’s social views as they informed his 
fiction. He was concerned above all with the individual. He enjoyed 
struggle and admired the victors. But he did not think for a minute 
that the mighty were right. If he pretends sometimes to amorality, 
he here shows his real feelings by characterizing the outcome of the 
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struggle as “wrong.” Only when he denies that it causes him any 
tears is he really disingenuous. No tears in the American Tragedy? 

The popular success of An American Tragedy (no other novel 
of Dreiser’s came close to being a best seller) brought him increased 
attention from reformers of all sorts. The Soviet Union invited him 
to visit the country as a guest, promising, on his insistence, that he 
would be free to see what he wanted and say what he thought. He 
was interested in Russia because of “its change, its ideals, its dreams,” 
skeptical about it because he was an individualist. On leaving, he 
publicly criticized many aspects of the new society, concluding that 
“more individualism and less communism would be to the great ad- 
vantage of this mighty country.” But at home he defended the Soviets 
against what he considered complacent or dogmatic American criti- 
cisms, Communists were outsiders as he had been, and he would stand 
up for them against the smug insiders. There were also important 
things to say in favor of Russia: for all her poverty, she had no un- 
employed and no breadlines as did the rich United States even during 
the boom of the 1920s. 

With the coming of the depression, Dreiser found himself pulled 
more and more into political controversies, until finally they came to 
occupy almost his entire attention. The reasons for the shift were 
many: his passive sympathy for the poor turned into an active in- 
sistence that something had to be done to stop the rapidly increasing 
misery; the social consciousness and political involvement of writers 
of the thirties was so pervasive and so pressing that few could re- 
main aloof; after An American Tragedy Dreiser was for the first time 
relatively free from financial worries and the pressure to publish; and 
apparently he felt a growing need to escape from his loneliness. 


It would be easy to say that the Communists got their ring 
through his nose and led him along their twisting line from 1930 
until his death in 1945. Nor would it be entirely inaccurate. For he 
did follow along their line. Yet, like the led bull, he was not the tame 
creature of his leaders; he conceded to them none of his integrity or 
spirit of independence. By the early thirties, Dreiser had become a 
signer and a joiner. He would give his name to any good cause; he 
soon learned to speak in public, something he had always dreaded 
and avoided; and reporters could now get from him impassioned, par- 
tisan, newsworthy statements where formerly they had simply been 
told that life was unknowable and social forces uncontrollable. If it 
was Communist guidance that he most often seemed to take, that was 
partly because the Communists, typically, were most assiduous in 
wooing him, and partly because he saw them both as maligned vic- 
tims of all the American reactionaries, and as clear-sighted, open- 
minded (so it really seemed to Dreiser and to many others then) 
analysts of the middle-class hypocrisies and illusions. But he was not 
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a party man; he was still his old self, and on occasion he resigned 
from an organization that he decided was really Communist-domin- 
ated and following paths he did not wish to take. 


But while he was fighting alongside the Communists for the 
Scottsboro boys, the Spanish Loyalists, nonintervention during the 
days of the Nazi-Soviet Pact and a second front almost immediately 
thereafter, he was at the same time pursuing another, apparently di- 
vergent, course. The mysticism that had always lurked behind his ma- 
terialism came increasingly to the fore. Having rejected the conven- 
tional absolutes of American orthodoxy, he sought restlessly for an 
absolute of his own. The outcome of this search appears in his post- 
humous books, on which he had worked intermittently between An 
American Tragedy in 1925 and his death. The Stoic, last volume of 
the Cowperwood trilogy, ends with the heroine’s rather soggy con- 
version to Yoga. The Bulwark much more convincingly depicts a 
Quaker’s doubts and his ultimate reconciliation to religion as he 
comes to recognize the beneficence of the life force working through 
all things. 

On Good Friday of 1945, Dreiser took communion in a Congre- 
gational church. In the fall he joined the Communist Party, issuing 
a statement written for him by his Communist friends, but insisting 
that he still remained his own master and would continue to speak 
his own mind. 


Failure of nerve? Betrayal of radicalism? Possibly both, in a 
sense. Rut neither action was entirely inconsistent with his earlier 
attitudes, and neither was a denial of his integrity. Despite his con- 
stant excoriation of religionists and moralists, he had always had a 
strong religious, mystical strain. He had always wanted to discover 
final answers to the whys of existence. He had always longed to find 
some all-embracing meaning to his life of wandering and the struggles 
and heartbreaks of his fellows. If, toward the end, he found some 
peace in the mysticisms of Eastern religion, or the mystery of the shar- 
ing of Christ’s body and blood, or the symbolism of world brother- 
hood in Communism, this did not mean that he had fallen into 
acceptance of his father’s puritan moralism or Russia’s totalitarianism. 


And in the last analysis these two acts did not matter, just as 
his writings since 1925 do not matter much now. This Ishmael had, 
in his old age, tried on the mantle of Isaac, but what we will re- 
member and cherish is the bitter fruit of his days as Ishmael the out- 
cast, wandering alone in the desert, telling the truths that the ortho- 
dox and well-born saw not or dared not tell. 


Dreiser’s books seem to have been hewed out of stone. Uncouth 
and often ugly, so bold that they were hard to read, they were ignored 
or derided when Dreiser was erecting them on the foundations he had 
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laid bare. But they last. The paint flakes off the fashionable wooden 
structures built on sand, and the boards rot and fall off. Who now 
reads David Graham Phillips or Robert Herrick or our American 
Winston Churchill? Garland, Frank Norris, even Howells as social 
realist, have faded. And it is not at all unlikely that Dos Passos and 
Steinbeck will shortly recede as Sinclair Lewis is already doing. 

Dreiser was a radical in the great, and much dishonored, Ameri- 
can tradition because he insisted on being himself, He resisted the 
admonitions and cajoleries of the critics; he saw through all the creeds 
of the orthodox and accepted none from the reformers. Because he 
had the courage, the stubbornness, the lack of literary sensitivity to 
write as he did, Dreiser built far better than he or his contemporaries 
knew. No novelist today would think of using his fiction as a model. 
But none will write social novels with such lasting power unless he 
has Dreiser’s essential qualities of integrity and independence, wonder 
and pity. 





“FOR HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE 
ON THE EVIL AND ON THE GOOD” 


TABLE 7-7. THE ANNUAL SUPPLY OF SOLAR ENERGY 


Solar energy intercepted by earth’s outer atmosphere 5300 Q 
Solar energy reaching the earth’s surface 3200 O 
Solar energy reaching land areas 840 O 
Solar energy reaching non-Communist land areas 630 O 
Solar energy reaching Communist land areas 200 QO 
Solar energy reaching the Continental United States 50 Q 


—The quotation is from Matthew, V:45; the table is from 
Palmer Putnam, Energy in the Future, published under con- 
tract with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, p. 198. 





I am absolutely convinced that no wealth in the world can help 
humanity forward, even in the hands of the most devoted worker in 
this cause. The example of great and pure individuals is the only 
thing that can lead us to noble thoughts and deeds. Money only ap- 
peals to selfishness and irresistibly invites abuse. Can anyone imagine 
Moses, Jesus, or Gandhi armed with the money-bags of Carnegie? 


—Albert Einstein 
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The First Decade is the Hardest 


Spokesmen from three-score United Nations met in San Francisco 
in June, to celebrate the tenth birthday of the UN. President Eisen- 
hower welcomed the delegates. Ex-President Truman lectured them. 
A citizen of Holland presided over the gathering. By all accounts, the 
most looked-at personality was the Soviet Foreign Minister. Delegates 
at San Francisco were celebrating, not legislating. Yet the meetings 
were widely covered by news-gatherers and received an immense 
amount of publicity. 

There were several noteworthy things about this Tenth Anni- 
versary meeting. The first was the survival of the UN during ten 
years of wars, hot and cold. The second was the strength of the San 
Francisco gathering as shown by the high-level diplomats who were 
sent to the conference. The third important fact was that while a 
few prominent people talked about the United Nations on the West 
Coast, on the East Coast, in New York City, the UN was functioning 
normally through its many divisions, departments, and committees. 

Particularly outstanding, at San Francisco, was the fact that 
with minor exceptions, such as the brief talk of welcome given by 
Secretary General Hammarskjold on the opening day, the San Fran- 
cisco meetings heard only spokesmen from nations; no one spoke for 
the United Nations. President Eisenhower, for example, pledged 
loyalty and dedication to “the spirit of the United Nations” and the 
“principles of its Charter,” yet, as he has said repeatedly, the first 
consideration in Washington is the effect that a particular policy 
will have on the United States, not on the world at large. 

Secretary Dulles filled out this picture of transcendant national- 
ism by making a slashing attack on Communism and the Communists, 
with extended reference to Greece, Korea, and Indo-China. The For- 
mosan delegate was called down by the chairman for making a 
similar attack, but Dulles (speaking for a big nation, not a little one) 
got away with it. 

Such an attitude means nationalism first, and internationalism 
or worldism only after the needs and aspirations of particularly rich 
and powerful nations are satisfied. It puts nations (the part) before 
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the whole (the UN). A priority of this nature is as fatal in world 
affairs as was the doctrine of states’ rights in the United States a 
century ago. Sooner or later, if order and peace are to be established 
in the world, the world organization must have priority in interna- 
tional affairs, just as the Federal Government of the United States 
has in interstate affairs. 


The Soviet Union and Yugoslavia Make Up 


Discussions between high-ranking Soviet and Yugoslav repre- 
sentatives in Belgrade and Moscow have resulted in an understanding 
that ends the bitter seven-year-long feud between these two states, 
both dedicated, according to their own assertions, to the establish- 
ment of a collectivist cooperative world. Behind this controversy lies 
a simple and profoundly important fact: Communism (socialism) 
is still subdivided nationally. 

So far as the public is aware, no institutional measures have been 
adopted to meet this situation, which becomes more urgent as the 
number of collectivist governments increases. The Soviet-Yugoslav 
conflict provides conclusive evidence that friendly intentions and dec- 
larations of good will are not sufficient to keep sovereign nations on 
speaking terms. Until the collectivist governments succeed in pro- 
viding a collectivist inter-nation authority, truly international in scope, 
dealing with international affairs as the central government of Canada 
deals with inter-provincial affairs, differences will continue to arise 
which may lead to international crises more acute than those which 
have separated Moscow and Belgrade since 1948. 

This situation cries aloud for a statesmanlike solution as bold 
in conception and as experimental in execution as the Soviet social 
and economic plans launched in Moscow beginning in 1920. Perhaps 
Russia, with its long emphasis on political centralism, and China, 
with its much longer emphasis on political localism, will be able to 
agree upon a pattern which the other collectivist nations can accept 
because it represents a working compromise in the vastly old and 
vitally important opposition between the interests of centralism and 
of localism. 


Two Views of the Soviet Union 


While political “enemies” snipe and threaten across the Iron 
Curtain, perceptive individuals continue to remind us that “a man’s 
a man for a’ that,” no matter what his race, nationality, or language. 
One such individual was a Scotchman who travelled to Moscow 
with a cultural delegation. Another was an American who visited the 
Soviet Union because of his interest in international sport. The Scot 
wrote as a roving correspondent of Manas, a weekly magazine pub- 
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lished in Los Angeles (P.O. Box 112, El Sereno Station, Los Angeles 
32). The American, who is President of the International Olympic 
Committee, wrote in the Saturday Evening Post. 


The Scot wrote from Moscow: 


Being a nationalist, I of course travelled around this multi- 
national Union in my kilt. If alone, as I frequently was with my 
ciné camera (which I was able to use with the utmost freedom) , 
people who wished to practice their English would speak to me 
in the street, and answer even the most outrageously personal 
questions about their housing, habits and income... . 

During this visit, we have come to realize that the “Totali- 
tarians” are not what we thought they were; that “Commu- 
nism” in Russia is like “Christianity” in Britain, the jug-handle 
for a distinctive way of life; . . . that the classless society with 
its assertion of the dignity of labour is an inspiring thing to see 
in operation; that Democracy depends not so much on the ob- 
solete idea of Opposition as upon the community act of coopera- 
tion for the common weal; that a free election must provide a 
free method of selecting representatives; that the masses can be 
educated in a sense of creative enterprise and purpose; that 
true civilisation does not depend upon plumbing and products. 

These are but a few random impressions. My next mission 
in the cause of national understanding I am determined will 
take me to that greatest enigma of our time, far surpassing the 
Soviet Union in complexity, the United States of America. 
Your country is fast superceding the USSR as World Bogey 
No. 1 and the Soviets find it very difficult to understand (as do 
we also) the social pressures that produce this lack of confi- 
dence in your own way of life, which is at the root of the fear 
of any rival social system such as Communism. (Manas, Novem- 


ber 17, 1954.) 


The American wrote from Chicago: 


Russia is building the greatest mass army of athletes the 
world has ever known. Unless there is a sudden awakening in 
this country, Soviet sportsmen are almost certain to dominate 
the 1956 Olympic Games at Melbourne, Australia. . . . 

These conclusions I reached after a visit to Russia last 
summer, I spent three weeks there, traveling several thousand 
kilometers through the Soviet Union. . . . Even in remote little 
villages I saw evidence of tremendous athletic development. 

The huge Russian sports program is based on a broad and 
comprehensive system of physical training for everyone in the 
USSR, regardless of age or sex. Undoubtedly one of the results 
of this system, which was started more than twenty years ago, 
was a very substantial contribution to the success of the Soviet 
armies during World War II. No country is stronger than its 
people. (Saturday Evening Post, April 30, 1955.) 
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Britain's Dilemma 


Great Britain, grandmother of capitalism, is having her troubles 
with the remnants and rags of her private-enterprise economy. The 
problem is clearly stated in the June number of Labor and Industry 
in Britain, a quarterly publication of the (Conservative) British Gov- 
ernment. The article is headed: “World Trade Expansion and Bri- 
tain’s Future.” 

The first postwar phase of Britain’s world trade problem is over, 
the article asserts. In 1945, an immense gap existed between British 
exports and her urgently needed imports. To pay for these imports, 
economists estimated that exports must be raised at least 50 percent 
above the 1938 level. The task seemed impossible in 1945, but by 
1950 British exports stood 60-65 percent above the prewar level, and 
Britain was paying her way as far as her import-export balance was 
concerned. 


“Since 1950,” to quote Labor and Industry in Britain (June 
1955, p. 80), “Britain has on the whole maintained this high level 
of exports and therefore been in balance.” But: 


The problem now . . . is somewhat different from what it 
was in the earlier postwar years. To maintain high exports and 
a rising standard of living at home, Britain finds herself buying 
more imports, and the prices of these imports have a tendency 
to rise. Obviously she will have to find ways of selling still more 
exports in order to pay her way. But her products now face in- 
creasing competition, both from developed countries and from 
the industrialization that is proceeding in less developed coun- 
tries. It would seem that a solution for Britain must lie in the 
further growth of world trade as a whole, with British products 
winning a steady share of expanding world markets. The two 
key questions for Britain are therefore: 1) Can world trade as 
a whole continue the postwar expansion; and (2) Can British 
industry supply enough exports, of the right kind and at the 
right prices, to win a share of this expanding market? 


Britain is in much the same position economically as her North 
American partner in private-enterprise headaches. “We must keep 
our economy expanding,” repeats President Eisenhower over and 
over. “Expanding world markets” is the British slogan. Since there 
is a definite limit to market expansion, the western world is thrown 
back into another competitive survival conflict, implemented with 
more destructive weapons than those which wrecked the capitalist 
world between 1914 and 1945. 


The Profit Nightmare 


Private enterprise offers the enterpriser a wage or salary in ex- 
change for the time, energy, ingenuity, foresight, imagination, and 
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daring which he puts into a project. In the present-day United States 
economy, the returns to managers frequently include a fixed annual 
wage plus an incentive bonus which varies with the amount of 
business done. 

In addition to the fixed and variable elements in the wages of 
management, the enterpriser also receives a return on the equity 
which he holds in the business. This equity consists of the physical 
assets which the enterpriser has put into the business, plus the bonds 
and stocks which the business may have turned over to the enterpriser. 

Wages and management make up a significant part of the income 
which goes to big United States businessmen. Income tax figures, 
however, show that the chief source of large incomes consists of 
interest on bonds and mortgages, and dividends on stocks. In common 
United States parlance, the big money comes chiefly not in the form 
of wages but of profits. The big money is paid to those who own 
property rather than to those who give services. 

Recent years, notably those between 1939 and 1955, have re- 
corded a considerable increase in United States corporate profits. In 
the banner year 1929, they amounted to $9.6 billions before taxes. 
From 1930 to 1935, United States corporations suffered a loss. For 
the years beginning 1950, corporate profits have been up to $51 
billion in the highest year and down to $35 billion in the lowest 
year. In the five years from 1950 to 1954 inclusive, corporate profits 
before taxes totalled $193 billion. 

Under private enterprise, profit is not self-liquidating unless 
those who receive it are able to spend their profits for consumer 
goods and services. Two factors make such spending unlikely. The 
first and minor factor is the large amounts of profit going to a few 
property holders. The volume of property income is so great that the 
recipient could not spend it on consumer goods even if he tried. The 
second factor is the extent to which interest and dividends are paid, 
not to individuals, but to corporate owners of mortgages, bonds, and 
stocks. Corporations are not persons in the ordinary sense, have no 
personal needs, and therefore do not “consume” necessaries and lux- 
uries, as does the human being. 

Thus far we have dealt with corporate profits because such 
figures have been collected for a number of years. In addition to cor- 
porate profits, there are profits made by individuals and partnerships. 

This profit situation leaves the United States economy loaded 
down each year with billions which must be disposed of in some way 
that does not interfere with the marketing of those goods and services 
which must be picked up by consumers before the economy can turn 
out more consumer goods. 


On several occasions, we have referred to this chasm between 
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the gross national product ($370 billion, First Quarter, 1955) and 
the total of consumer spending ($242 billion, First Quarter, 1955) 
as The Gap ($128 billion, First Quarter, 1955). These figures are 
all annual rates. 

Capitalist economists describe United States economy as one mo- 
tivated or pushed, onward and upward, by profit incentives. This is 
the personal side of the problem. On its institutional side, the in- 
crease of profits confronts the Oligarchy with a large volume of 
profit which must be spent if prosperity is to continue. 

The rapid increase during the past fifteen years in productivity, 
in business investment, in expanded plant, in automation, and in 
profits, has rendered the problem of profit disposal more and more 
acute. Each hour of each of the 365 days in the year 1955, profits 
accrue, and if they are not disposed of, they accumulate and cause 
a glut in the market. 

Those who operate the United States economy face a formidable 
task. It is not simply, as the President says, that the economy must 
continue to expand, but that it must dispose of the large and in- 
creasing volume of its profits. Those who advocate the “American 
way of life” must find means of handling the growing profit volume. 

Possibilities of profit disposal are strictly limited. A part of 
profits is invested by business enterprisers and householders in capital 
equipment. The balance cannot go into the market and compete with 
the goods-for-sale already stockpiled there. Such a policy would lead 
to market glut, since consumer purchases limit sales. Profits can be 
spent on highways and other public-enterprise projects without ser- 
iously disrupting the United States market. Profit disposal can take 
the form of sales abroad, foreign investment, foreign private or public 
aid for economic rehabilitation, industrialization and technical im- 
provement. But here also the market may be upset by the introduc- 
tion of foreign products. Profits can be spent to subsidize the living 
standards of lower-income groups, both at home and abroad. It can 
be spent, at home or abroad, for the production of armament and 
the support of armed forces. 

The disposal of United States economic surpluses (and of sim- 
ilar surpluses which accumulate under a private enterprise economy 
operated for profit, in Britain, Holland, and elsewhere) plays a 
dominant role in international relations and is an important element 
in the shaping of foreign policy. 





The majority have never yet been able to buy enough of any- 
thing, the minority have too much of everything to sell. 
—Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1884 
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A few of the special allowances given to Senators, according to 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun, March 3, 1955: 

Free incidental medical care from the Capitol physician and 
a special rate if he needs treatment at Bethesda Naval Medical 
Center. . 

Free use of the Senate’s baths and reducing salon located in the 
Senate Office Building, free haircuts and dental care, subsidized 
lunches in the Senate restaurant and other incidentals. 

Membership in a pension and death benefit plan if he wishes. 


What! No fear of “creeping socialism?” 








a 


QUR ONLY CHANCE |S To CLAIM A FOUL --- SAY THAT 
(Tis Sociauism / ” 
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In the name of fighting Communism, the U. S. government 
helped overthrow the legal Guatemalan government, grossly violating 
Inter-American pacts and the principles of the UN. The excuse for 
this disorderly international conduct was to eliminate all Communists 
from Guatemala. According to the State Dept.s White Paper, the 
Guatemalan government had in its employ 16 Communists, seven 
“veiled” Communists, and eleven “suspected” Communists. Seven of 
the “suspected” were so listed and utterly ruined because a local smear 
sheet called them that; another because a friend had said he was a 
Communist, and two because their names were “similar’ to two 
registered Communist voters. 

The State Dept. was very hurt when these tactics were used 
against it by Sen. McCarthy. 

The present Guatemalan government is the narrowest, most ig- 
norant military dictatorship foisted on Guatemala in almost a cen- 
tury. It is a shameful blot among the nations of the free world, and 
that shame is compounded for we helped to put it there to despoil the 
Guatemalan people. The tragedy is just beginning and it will have 
terrible consequences for this country all over the world. 

—Carleton Beals, New York Post, April 1, 1955, 





Millionaire—Billionaire—T rillionaire—we want nothing they 
have which belongs to them. We want only what they have that 
belongs to us. 

—Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1903 





For thirty years I have been branded as “a dangerous man,” al- 
though not once by tongue or pen have I advocated, even suggested, 
the overturning of our present social order. The fact is, “defense of 
American institutions” has come to be the favorite pose of the grab- 
ber cohort. My actual offense is that I do not whitewash the mon- 
strous things the business regime has been putting over on the Ameni- 
can people, but relentlessly show them up. My calling attention to 
certain grim aspects of our economic order, as against its brilliant 
successes (e.g., the automobile industry), is shrieked at as an act of 
treason, deserving expulsion from the university world. 

The simple truth is, the business element here is out not to sup- 
press the handful of “reds” among us (no real menace there!) but 
to destroy on one pretext or another every one of influence who 
stands in its way. 

—Edward Alsworth Ross, Seventy Years of It (pp. 317-318), 1936 
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publishers tc whom O’Connor submitted the manuscript turned it down, and 
(2) why MR Press was eager to publish it and decided to make the biggest 


effort yet to secure for it an adequate circulation. 


The Empire of Oil is a big volume—almost 400 pages—and the economics 
of the situation force us to price it at $5 for the general book trade. But our 
agreement with Citadel Press, who will distribute it to the trade, allows us to 
make a special pre-publication offer at the price of $3.50 through the pages 
of MR, and to sell it in combination with a new sub or renewal to MR for 
$6. The pre-publication price will hold only until the actual date of publica- 
tion. We want every reader of MR to have this book in his or her own library, 
and to act as salesman to friends and acquaintances. Have a good look at the 
back cover: the full contents of O’Connor’s study are presented there. Then 
make up your mind how many copies you want to order at the special pre- 
publication price. And finally, send in your check right away. The larger the 
paid pre-publication sales, the less capital will have to be tied up in this book 
and the more new publishing ventures MR Press will be able to embark on. 
As usual, we count on your whole-hearted support and cooperation. Please 
don’t let us down. 

As we go to press, certain developments in civil liberties cases which we 


have been following in this space seem worth recording: 


(1) The General Council of Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo), the biggest 
Japanese labor federation, has addressed a communication to the authorities 
of New Hampshire who are responsible for handling the Sweezy case, which 
reads in part as follows: “We wish to indicate our respect for Dr, Sweezy as 
a person and as a scholar whose works are well known and highly regarded 
among all Japanese who take an interest in the social sciences and in current 
world affairs. We hope that, in conformity with the tradition of liberty which 
has brought honor to the United States in the past, the judicial authorities who 
will pass upon Dr. Sweezy’s appeal will not see fit to allow a man to be con- 
demned for his determination to defend freedom of opinion and expression.” 
Needless to say, we are deeply grateful for this expression of support and 
solidarity from one of the world’s great labor organizations. 


2) The Court of Appeals has unanimously upheld the deportation order 
against National Guardian editor Cedric Belfrage. Belfrage is still in jail and 
has indicated that he is prepared to stay there until the Supreme Court has 
finally ruled on the case. We hail his courageous fight for freedom of the 
press, and hope that the Supreme Court will rescue the honor of the United 


States in what has so far been a thoroughly dirty business. 
3) Carl Braden is at last free on bail. He and his friends could raise 
only part of the $40,000 bail demanded, but the Emergency Civil Liberties 


Committee jumped into the breach and raised the rest. Congratulations to 
both the Bradens and ECLC. 
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